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serfs without infringing on the prerogatives of the serfowners. Any proposal tinged however lightly with liberalism invariably met with stubborn opposition and was either shelved or emasculated to a degree that made it meaningless. Among the outspoken opponents of change were the emperor's brothers, Constantine and Michael, and his son, the future tsar-liberator.
The seemingly most potent measure of the reign was the law of April 2, 1842, on the "obligated" peasants (the Russian term obiazan-nye krestiane is as awkward as its English equivalent), which was inspired by, and bore a close resemblance to, the law of February 20, 1803, on the "free farmers."3 The law of 1842 was sponsored by P. D. Kiselev (created count in 1839), one of Nicholas's few collaborators who believed not only in the necessity of emancipation but also in the grant to the peasants of adequate land allotments. A memorandum submitted by Kiselev and a draft based on it were discussed for two and a half years by a secret committee appointed in 1839 and by the State Council. The law of 1842 permitted noble landowners to enter with their serfs into voluntary agreements transferring to the use of the bondsmen land allotments in return for suitable compensation. The law provided that the landowners were to retain title to the land so transferred, but left the determination of the size of the allotments and of the obligations of the peasants (money payments, deliveries in kind, and services) to the agreement of the parties. Kiselev's original draft contained provisions defining the size of the allotments and the compensation to which the owners were entitled, but these proposals were severely criticized and were dropped in the course of the discussion. Although the law could not have been more innocuous from the serfowners' point of view, it created much uneasiness among the landed nobility as a possible forerunner of emancipation, while the government took extraordinary precautions to prevent anticipated peasant disturbances. Both apprehensions proved equally unfounded. The country remained calm and the law practically a dead letter. It was rarely applied, and by the end of Nicholas's reign the number of male serfs transferred into the class of "obligated" peasants was only 24,708. Other legislation dealing with the serfs was equally paltry. Sales of serfs without land by public auction in settlement of private debts, and all sales involving the breaking up of peasant families were prohibited by a law of May 2, 1833. In 1841 noblemen who did not own